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BUILDING SOUTHWEST LOUISIANA'S FIRST 
RAILROAD: THE YEARS OF ANTICIPATION 

by Keith S. Hambrick 



One of the most important events in the early history of Southwest Louisiana was the 
completion of a railroad through the region in 1800. This new mode of transportation opened up 
the area for rapid settlement and transformed several of the small villages of 1880 into thriving, 
substantial cities by 1890. Lake Charles, for example, was a small town of around 800 residents in 
1880 but by 1890 its population had increased to 3,442. 

There had been talk of building a railroad through the region since the 1850s. On March 12, 
1852, "An Act for the organization of Corporations for works of public improvement and utility," 
passed by the Louisiana Legislature, allowed the organization of the New Orleans, Opelousas 
and Great Western Railroad (NOO&GW), commonly called the Opelousas Road, for the purpose 
of building a railroad to Texas. Its capital stock was to be $3 million. 

On April 22, 1853, by "An Act to incorporate the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western 
Railroad Company," the legislature officially recognized the company's charter and the capital 
stock was increased to $6 million. 

The NOO&GW was authorized to build a road from the New Orleans area, through southern 
Louisiana to Vermilionville (present-day Lafayette), then extend its line northward to Opelousas 
and then to Natchitoches. From there it would run to a point on the Texas border called 
Thompson's Bluff which was located a short distance above the 31st parallel, then extend in a 
northerly direction to the 32nd parallel. 

This proposed road was to establish a trade link with a large area of south and central 
Louisiana and also serve as a feeder line for a prospective southern trunk line that was going to 
extend through northern Louisiana, enter Texas near the 32nd parallel, run to El Paso and from 
there on to California. A connection with this proposed Pacific route would allow New Orleans to 
tap the commercial avenues of middle and northern Texas. 

Products from southern Texas were already being brought to the Crescent City by ship from 
Galveston, so a railroad to that area, which would extend from Vermilionville through Calcasieu 
Parish and East Texas, was not discussed at this time. 

The first public proposal of a route through Calcasieu of which there is a record came in late 
July, 1 857. A knowledgeable railroad writer who used the initials "B. J. S.” wrote three long letters 
outlining his plans for a general network of Louisiana railroads and published them in the 
financially oriented New Orleans Commercial Bulletin. 

B. J. S. can be identified as Bernard Janin Sage, a well-known New Orleans attorney. In 
February, 1862, Sage was elected to the board of directors of the New Orleans and Texas 
Railroad, a New Orleans based company that was planning a road to Texas; a month later, the 
Opelousas Courier reported that B. J. Sage had come to St. Landry to enlist planter support for 
the Texas road and that he had been promoting the idea for a number of years. Sage wrote 
several letters to the New Orleans papers during the 1850's and 1 860's always signing them “B. J. 
S." 
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In his 1857 letters, he proposed a change in the NOO&GW's route which he had been 
considering since the spring of 1854. He believed that either the Opelousas Roads charter 
should be changed or that a separate company be formed in order to construct a road not to 
Vermilionville and Opelousas as originally planned, but to New Iberia and then on through upper 
Vermilion Parish and the middle of Calcasieu to Texas. 

By 1857, the NOO&GW had constructed and placed in service a line from the New Orleans 
area to Berwick Bay. In September, 1856, the Texas Legislature had chartered the Sabine and 
Galveston Bay Railroad and Lumber Company to build a road from Houston to Sabine Pass- 
terminus later changed to Orange. Sage's proposed line through Calcasieu would connect with 
this Houston road. Houston was just then emerging as a Texas railroad center so a link with that 
small city would ensure communication with many other parts of that state and eventually with 
other states. 

Sage also wanted the Calcasieu route because it would be a shorter line, less expensive per 
mile to construct since it would run through relatively level prairie land, and a region nearer to New 
Orleans would be developed. He maintained that the Opelousas area could best be served by 
another railroad, the Baton Rouge, Grasse Tete and Opelousas, and that the resulting loss of St. 
Landry monetary support for the NOO&GW could be made up by the people of Vermilion and 
Calcasieu parishes. 

The reasons presented for the Calcasieu route were all valid arguments, but the assertion that 
the lack of St. Landry support could be replaced by Vermilion and Calcasieu was not. The 1860 
free population of both parishes combined was considerably less than that of St. Landry. 

Several days after the publication of Sage's third letter, he was answered in a lengthy letter 
also published in the Commercial Bulletin and written by G. W. R. Bayley, chief engineer of the 
NOO&GW. Bayley steadfastly denied that St. Landry could be better served by the Baton Rouge, 
Grasse Tete and Opelousas and gave several reasons supporting his position. He did admit, 
however, that the NOO&GW had been aware of the advantages of a road through Calcasieu for 
some time and that a survey of it had already been ordered several months earlier. It was a good 
route and would eventually be constructed but only as "a branch of the Great Western." The 
original road through Vermilionville, Opelousas and Natchitoches was still thought best. 

The survey, or more likely a familiarizing trip, was made by Bayley sometime within the next two 
years. In March, 1859, he reported to the president of the NOO&GW that the route to Texas 
through Calcasieu by way of Vermilionville (not New Iberia) was slightly over 116 miles in length 
and that it was definitely "favorable for the cheap construction of a railroad" because it would 
transverse mostly flat prairie land. 

The seventh annual report of the NOO&GW issued that same month stated that the branch 
through Calcasieu was "of very great importance” so the directors were evidently giving serious 
consideration to the route. Everyone was proposing grandoise railroad plans at this time, but 
securing the necessary funds to put those plans into effect was extremely difficult and in many 
cases impossible. The NOO&GW was not even financially able to build its original planned line 
much less begin work on a Calcasieu branch. It was able to grade most of a roadbed to 
Vermilionville and Opelousas before the Civil War but did not lay rails. 

While the NOO&GW was considering a Calcasieu route, the Sabine and Galveston Bay 
Railroad and Lumber Company began making plans of its own. In early 1859, that company's 
president, Col. A. M. Gentry, petitioned the Louisiana Legislature for a charter allowing the 
formation of a Louisiana division to build a line from Orange to New Iberia. The route had to run to 
New Iberia and terminate there for two reasons — the NOO&GW had the right to any line through 
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Vermilionville and also had the right to build a road to New Iberia from Berwick Bay. The final link to 
New Orleans, therefore, would have to be by way of the Opelousas Road. 

On March 17, 1859, the Sabine and Galveston Bay received a charter granting it the 
executive right to the New Iberia-Texas route. The firm was just then changing its name to the 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad so the act recognized the new Louisiana company as the Texas 
and New Orleans Railroad, Louisiana Division (T&NO, LD). Many people in New Orleans and 
South Louisiana later reversed the words and called it the New Orleans and Texas Railroad to 
distinguish it even further from the parent company. Both the original T&NO and the new 
Louisiana section had A. M. Gentry as president, but different boards of directors. 

Many Louisianians began promoting the T&NO because it was reported to have strong 
financial backing from English investors and the construction of its line seemed assured. Local 
financing would still be needed, however, so the New Orleans newspapers began running 
editorials urging the people to provide monetary support by buying T&NO stock issues. 

The main argument used was that of increased trade — New Orleans could begin receiving 
large numbers of Texas cattle and sheep and great quantities of grains such as corn and wheat. 
Sugar could also be had and also tropical fruits including oranges and bananas. 

The Commercial Bulletin tried to prod the people into action: "Is it worthwhile for a city like 
New Orleans to sit careless and indifferent upon her haunches, and let the trade of Texas — such a 
trade as that of Texas will be — escape from her, when she has but to put forth her hand and grasp 
it?” 

It was believed at this time the T&NO could finish the Texas segment from Houston to Orange 
in about two years. Since Houston was so much smaller than the Crescent City, the Commercial 
Bulletin issued a challenge to the New Orleans citizenry: "If Houston can build a hundred miles in 
two years, cannot New Orleans build a hundred and fifty-six in the same time? We think it would 
be one of the best paying roads in the country." Although the arguments were received 
favorably, little New Orleans support was forthcoming. 

By July, 1860, the line from New Iberia to Orange was reported to be under a contract for 
construction but the T&NO could do little about the Louisiana section until the line from Houston 
to Orange was completed. Construction on that road began in June, 1860, and was finished in 
July, 1861. During the Civil War, the Beaumont-Orange part of the line was damaged and never 
repaired until many years later. 

While the T&NO was busy building toward Orange, the NOO&GW was trying to extend its road 
from Berwick Bay to New Iberia, a distance of 45 miles. Unfortunately that segment was never 
constructed because the NOO&GW could not secure enough financial support. 

When the Civil War began, Louisiana and Confederate officials were aware that a trade 
connection with Texas had to be kept open because western and mid-western foodstuffs were 
no longer available to the South. A great quantity of pork, for instance, had been brought in from 
Cincinnati to feed the slaves, but this was now gone. 

Many people believed that Texas could supply a large amount of beef and other meats as well 
as all sorts of grains and fruits. It was envisioned that Texas could become the South's 
“overflowing granary." 

This was a good idea, but unfortunately for the Confederates, the Federals declared a 
blockade of the Louisiana and Texas coast in the summer of 1861. Running the blockade was 
haphazard at best, so regular shipments of goods and supplies from Texas were interrupted. 
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The only inland communication link between southern Texas and New Orleans at this time 
was a tri-weekly mail stage operated by J. B. Price from New Iberia to Lake Charles and then on to 
Niblett's Bluff on the Sabine River. From there boats journeyed a short distance to Orange. 

In March, 1862, a route nearer the coast was opened. A stage ran 50 miles from New Iberia to 
Lopez ferry on the Mermentau River. From there the steam packet Cricket traveled through Lake 
Arthur and Lake Mermentau (Grand Lake) to Callahan's Bluff near the river's mouth. The route 
then ran along the beach ridge to the mouth of the Calcasieu River and from there along the 
beach to Sabine Pass. Steam boats sailed from the Pass to Beaumont where trains for Plouston 
were available. This path through the coast country was said to be very "beautiful" and settled 
mainly by small planters and farmers. 

It would have been a difficult task to transport great quantities of goods over an inland route so 
discussion continued of ways to assist construction of the Texas railroad. This culminated in the 
issuance of a new charter to the T&NO, LD on January 23, 1862. This company s name was 
changed to the more commonly used New Orleans and Texas Railroad Company, and it was given 
a land grant of six sections per mile of tract laid. 

The distance from New Iberia to Orange was approximately 117 miles. One section equals 
640 acres so the total grant would be around 449,280 acres. It was estimated by a committee 
organized to received stock subscriptions for the company in New Orleans that this land could be 
sold for $5 an acre. If such a sale was successful, it would bring in almost $2,250,000. The 
approximate cost of building the Louisiana section of the railroad was thought to be $2 million so 
the land grant would pay for the construction. 

In order to attract the financial support that was needed immediately for construction to begin, 
the committee issued a glowing speculative account about the railroad's future. A low estimate of 
the line's gross earnings the first year would be in excess of $1 1/2 million and it was believed that 
the company could pay a dividend of over thirty percent per annum. 

The committee also used the usual argument of increased trade with Texas to spur the 
people's interest and since the Civil War was then being fought, a new argument was put forth. 
The New Orleans Daily Picayune stated that the construction of the road was now a military 
necessity, "a national want.” 

Its construction is like furnishing our Government with an army where she now has 
none. It will save the national treasury millions of money; preserve the lives of hundreds 
of our brave soldiers, and give ample facilities for the protection of many hundreds of 
miles of our seaboard and frontier. Were Texas attacked by the Federals, our brave 
Louisiana troops could speedily fly to her relief. Were New Orleans in danger, thousands 
of stalwart Texans in a few hours would be with us ready to deal death and destruction to a 
common foe. 

Following the committee's lead, the New Orleans papers began earnestly promoting the idea 
of a Houston link once again and even B. J. Sage, the first to publicly call for a Calcasieu route, 
began a campaign. Writing the Daily Picayune in late January, 1862, he urged everyone to 
support the Texas road and reported that some construction supplies had already been secured. 
Sage praised New Orleans and Texas president A. M. Gentry as "one of the most active and 
enterprising railroad men in the Southwest," and also believed that the entire management of the 
road would "be careful, economical and prudent, but energetic" in the construction of the 
Louisiana section. 
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As a show of the company's interest in New Orleans, the election of its board of directors was 
held at the luxurious St. Charles Hotel in that city on February 22, 1862, (One of the directors 
elected was B. J. Sage.) At the meeting, it was disclosed that the company intended to ask 
planters along the proposed route to contribute slaves and whatever else they could in material 
and provisions. A "joint effort of the people" was going to be needed for a quick completion of 
the road. 

In March, the railroad sent Sage on a trip through Southwest Louisiana to talk with the planters 
and on the grounds of "patriotism and self-interest" get them to release some of their slaves for 
work on the proposed line. The planters were told that they could expect to receive from $400 to 
$500 in NO&T stock for each able-bodied slave used. Since a large volume of business was 
expected when the road was completed, this stock would be extremely valuable. If a sufficient 
amount of slave labor could be found, E. L. Heriot, the railroad's chief engineer, believed that the 
Louisiana section could be completed in approximately six months. 

By the latter part of March, the directors of the company were "pushing everything ahead" and 
the New Orleans papers were still doing their part at increasing stock subscriptions. The 
Picayune, for example, declared that owners of NO&T stock would be assured of dividends far 
exceeding "Those of any railroad in America or any other part of the world." 

Those sustained efforts all proved successful. By March 30, 1862, the NO&T had received 
enough operating capital to begin calling for bids on grading, bridging and track laying. It was 
estimated that there would be about 1 1/2 million cubic yards of excavation and embankment and 
about 30,000 lineal feet of bridging to be done. The company stated that it was prepared to 
contract with one or more contractors to build the road, and was going to use from one to two 
thousand slaves. Transportation, provisions, and clothing for the slaves could be supplied by the 
company if the planters so desired. 

In order to dispel any possible fears of the slaves and free workers becoming involved in a 
military action, and because the Federal blockade had reduced shipments of foodstuffs from 
Texas, the NO&T further stated that the proposed road would pass 

through the Prairies of Calcasieu a region of country perfectly healthy and abundantly 
supplied with provisions, being adjacent to the great stock and grain growing region of 
Texas, and safe from invasion, the Coast of the Gulf being lined by an impassable marsh. 

The road needed to be completed in the shortest possible time and the company said 
emphatically that "it will be done." And it possibly would have been done had not New Orleans 
fallen to the Federals about a month later. In late April, 1862, the Federal fleet commanded by 
David Farragut ran past Forts Jackson and St. Philip, the guardians of the Mississippi River 
approach to New Orleans, and on May 1, the Crescent City was formally occupied by Union 
troops. When this happened, any serious thoughts of a railroad to Texas were put aside until after 
the war. 

When the Civil War ended in 1865, the blockade of the Louisiana and Texas coasts was lifted 
and steamers once again sailed between Galveston and Berwick Bay. At Berwick, goods and 
passengers were loaded aboard New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western (NOO&GW) trains 
and taken to the Crescent City. 

Just after the war, South Louisiana residents were served by Gulf schooners and by a stage 
line, Alexander & Co., which appears to have begun operations around November, 1865. At that 
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time, the stages ran from Niblett's Bluff on the Sabine River to New Iberia connecting at that point 
with the steamer Gen. Hodges for Berwick and from there by rail to New Orleans. 

It was expected that a regular mail packet from Beaumont to Niblett's Bluff would soon be 
placed in sen/ice. Meanwhile, stages ran from Beaumont to Orange and then small boats sailed a 
distance of five miles to and from Niblett's Bluff. The Texas and New Orleans Railroad (T&NO) at 
Beaumont furnished the area with a somewhat deteriorated line to Houston. 

Just how long Alexander & Co. served the area is unclear. By August, 1866, J. B. Price, who 
had been the Southwest Louisiana mail contractor for many years, was running a line of two-horse 
stages from Berwick Bay to Niblett's Bluff three times a week each way. It was reported that he 
would substitute some "new and splendid” four-horse stages on the route in the near future. 

The steamers, schooners, and stages served their purpose fairly well, but travel and 
transportation of goods would be so much easier for everyone if only a direct rail connection could 
be made between New Orleans and Houston. Efforts to accomplish this continued. 

In the summer of 1865, the Daily Picayune suggested that the United States government 
build the Texas road using the recently freed slaves as laborers. According to the Picayune, 
Texas and the Red River country had a large number of discontented freedmen who disliked 
plantation work but did not have the necessary training for other employment. Why not put them 
to work on the railroad and let the government feed and clothe them? This had already been 
done in Louisiana— the freedmen had been put to work on levees and other public works without 
pay and the government had provided for them. Both the freedmen and Louisiana had benefited 
from that program. The former slaves and the whole Southwest and also the United States military 
would benefit this time because troop movements between Louisiana and Texas would be much 
easier. Despite the excellent prospective benefits, however, the government did nothing. A 
private company would have to build the road. 

The New Orleans and Texas Railroad Company, which still held the rights to proposed line 
from New Iberia to Orange, was reorganized at New Orleans on July 13, 1866. Its name was 
changed back to the Texas and New Orleans Railroad, Louisiana Division (T&NO, LD) — the name 
it was chartered under in 1859. 

Stock purchases made under the charters of 1859 and 1862 were acknowledged and placed 
on the same basis in regard to interest by issuing new stock to all holders. The stockholders were 
then told that the company planned to continue its efforts to build a road to Texas. 

In order to begin the project, Col. A. M. Gentry, president of the T&NO (both Louisiana and 
Texas Divisions), and C. M. Congreve, the representative of English investors in the company, 
traveled to New York to arrange financing. Everyone had high hopes, but plans were upset by an 
unforeseen and seemingly unrelated event. 

In July, 1866, a large, well-publicized race riot occurred in New Orleans. Many New York 
investors were alarmed by this and refused to meet with Gentry and Congreve, usually giving 
them what the officers termed "a regular northern cold shoulder." The railroad to Texas would 
have to wait. 

Meanwhile, the NOO&GW was developing plans again to complete the 45-mile segment from 
Berwick Bay to New Iberia where it would connect with the T&NO, LD. 

When New Orleans fell to the Federals in April, 1862, the NOO&GW was taken over by Union 
troops and operated as a military railroad until January, 1866. Near the end of that month, an order 
was issued from Washington to return control of the road to its original management. The civilian 
officers assumed immediate control, but since much paperwork was involved, the official date of 
the transfer was February, 1866. 
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Because the NOO&GW was in Union hands during the war, it escaped the destruction so 
common to other southern railroads. The Picayune reported that the road had been "kept in the 
best of style" and was in a "thoroughly good condition." It was thought to be in better shape than 
any other railroad in the South. 

Times were hard in Louisiana after the war and money not readily available for the extensive 
construction work required to build a railroad. To begin its expansion from Berwick, therefore, the 
NOO&GW was forced to explore several funding measures. The company was also in difficulty at 
this time because it was being pressed for payment by persons who had previously purchased its 
bond issues. If it was to survive, many thought something drastic had to be done. 

The state legislature agreed and in early 1866, passed an act allowing the NOO&GW to lease 
itself to another firm with adequate financial resources if it chose to do so. It was reported in some 
papers at this time that a Pennsylvania company was thinking of leasing the NOO&GW and 
completing a line to Texas through New Iberia and Calcasieu. 

The officers of the NOO&GW, however, publicly stated that they had not been approached 
with such an offer and did not consider it advisable to lease something the company did not 
possess, namely the rights to the road from New Iberia to Orange. That route still belonged to the 
T&NO, LD. The right to lease itself was now in the NOO&GW's charter, however, and it was going 
to be used in the future. 

When the T&NO, LD and the NOO&GW began making their plans, the New Orleans papers 
once again took up the task of promoting a railroad to Texas. The Picayune, for example, believed 
that: 



There is probably no line of Railroad in the works that is certain of so large [a] business and 
profits, when completed, as that between New Orleans and Texas through Southern 
Louisiana. It will pass, every mile of it, through one of the richest planting regions of the 
continent, whose products are cash staples the world over. 

It was believed at this time that the bondholders pressing for payment of their claims were the 
main reason the NOO&GW could not finance and begin the Berwick-New Iberia connection. In 
order to help the beleaguered company, the New Orleans press began calling for these creditors 
to wait and give the NOO&GW time to grow and prosper because its profits would be immense 
once the Texas road was opened. 

Newsmen in Houston were also doing their part in the struggle to obtain adequate financing. 
The Telegraph, always an avid supporter of the proposed road, wrote that "Through to New 
Orleans, is the motto, and we must not rest until the work is completed." 

As 1867 began, there was renewed hope that the Texas connection could finally be made 
because the use of convict labor was now mentioned as a source of railroad laborers. Governor J. 
Madison Wells was reportedly going to recommend to the state legislature that penitentiary 
inmates be used to aid the T&NO, LD. 

When this became public, many people began calling for the addition to the work force of New 
Orleans Workhouse inmates and those sentenced to the New Orleans Parish prison. One 
advocate believed that this would be "a useful and profitable investment for the State, besides 
affording healthy outdoor labor for the men." Of much more benefit though, would be the speedy 
and economical construction of the road to Texas. Convict labor was eventually used but not by 
the T&NO, LD. 
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By this time, early 1867, some people were complaining about the slow progress being made 
by the T&NO, LD. A few railroad promoters were even beginning to publicly question the 
advisability of a route through New Iberia because, in their opinion, it would require at least three 
expensive drawbridges and some parts of it would run through uninhabitable land until it reached 
the vicinity of Lake Charles. 

A road from Berwick to Vermilionville and then westward through Calcasieu to Orange, 
however, would be shorter, avoid the drawbridges, and the land would be easier to grade and 
then maintain after the tracks were laid. 

Spearheading the attack on the T&NO, LD was none other than B. J. Sage, a former member 
of that company's board of directors. On January 31, 1867, he published a letter in the Picayune 
claiming that the privileges and right of way granted to the T&NO, LD were forfeited by non-use 
and non-compliance with the terms of the act creating the company. Sage believed that its charter 
should be repealed and that a new company be organized to build the Texas road. A state railroad 
commission should also be created by the legislature to oversee all railroad matters in the state. 

The editors of the Picayune agreed with Sage that the T&NO.LD had forfeited its charter and 
then advanced an idea that had been considered several years earlier. Since the NOO&GW had 
already graded and prepared a roadbed to Vermilionville before the war, and since that company 
was seemingly authorized by its charter to make as many branches as it pleased — let it make one 
from Vermilionville to Orange. If it was not financially able to do this, then the legislature should 
charter a new auxiliary company to build between the two points. 

This was a good scheme but the NOO&GW just did not have the resources to go even to 
Vermilionville much less to Orange. Nevertheless, the company soon thereafter reorganized its 
holdings and began making plans for a Texas road. Its officers evidently did not think its original 
charter of 1853 allowed the construction of a branch line to Orange because the company 
petitioned the legislature in February, 1867, for an amendment giving it that right. The legislature 
did not approve, however, because a new firm — the New Iberia and Orange Railroad Company 
(NI&O) — appeared on the scene. 

Because of sage's campaign, most people in state government, including Gov. J. Madison 
Wells, were under the impression that the T&NO,LD's charter was void. Actually it was not, they 
were going by the terms of the 1862 charter, not the original act of 1859. But since rt was 
believed invalid, the legislature began discussing the issuance of a charter to the NI&O. Now the 
railroad picture was really crowded. The NOO&GW wanted to build, the T&NO.LD correctly 
believed that it could still build, and evidently the NI&O was going to be able to do so also. 

Shortly after the legislature began debating the NI&O legislation, the top officers of the T&NO 
arrived in New Orleans from their Houston headquarters to lobby against the new company. 
T&NO president A. M. Gentry claimed that a $300,000 guaranteed investment had recently been 
obtained from three of the wealthiest bondholders in New York and that the company would begin 
work shortly. All the necessary arrangements had been made for the completion of the roadbed 
from Orange to Lake Charles, and for the construction of "a large and first class railroad bridge" 
across the Sabine. Rails for the entire line to New Iberia had been contracted for in England and 
delivery was expected in the near future. 

The T&NO gave several reasons why it wanted to complete the Orange-Lake Charles section 
before any other part of the route. It was believed that the cattle industry in Southwest Louisiana 
would benefit because the great herds on the prairies could be driven to Lake Charles and 
transported to east Texas by rail where they could be easily shipped to New Orleans by steamer. 
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Lumber interests in the Calcasieu and Sabine area would also benefit, as would the railroad, 
by the shipment of even larger quantities of wood products to the Houston area. The company 
estimated that the Orange-Lake Charles section would be the most expensive of the entire line 
because large bridges were needed across the Sabine and Calcasieu rivers. If the Orange-Lake 
Charles line was constructed, the completion of the entire road would be relatively easy — or so 
the officers thought. 

As a show of good faith and also to provide transportation to Texas while the railroad was 
being constructed, the T&NO revealed that it had recently purchased two ocean-going steamers 
to make regular runs between Berwick and Sabine Pass. River steamboats would then complete 
the trip to Beaumont where there was a rail connection with Houston. 

The T&NO also claimed that its Texas Division had expended over $3 million on the Houston- 
Orange road and that since 1859, the Louisiana Division had spent over $50,000 on surveys and 
other expenses. The company was now ready to complete the connection to New Orleans and 
would have already done so had not the war prevented it. 

It was impolite and inequitable for the legislature to interfere with the vested rights of the 
T&NO.LD by chartering a company to build along the same route it proposed to use. The "most 
eminent legal authorities" had been consulted as to the legality of the T&NO's Louisiana charter 
and all of them were of the same opinion — it was valid and still in effect. 

President Gentry furnished copies of the 1 859 act and the legal opinions to Gov. Wells. After 
reading them, the chief executive changed his position and forwarded the documents to the 
legislature with an attached note expressing his "gratification at the flattering prospects" for the 
T&NO.LD's completion to Texas. 

Other company supporters wrote the New Orleans paper calling for defeat of the NI&O bill and 
for increased support of the T&NO, LD. "Which company is the most likely to accomplish this," 
asked one sympathizer who used the pseudonym Fair Play, "the one that is on paper only, or the 
one that has half the distance to Houston built and in running order, and is preparing to build the 
other half?” 

In Houston, the city council passed two resolutions in support of the T&NO, LD. One offered 
support of an idea then circulating to issue Harris County bonds in the amount of $500,000 to aid 
the Louisiana Division. The other one stated in part, that the council deplored any action which 
might embarrass or retard the Houston-New Orleans connection and requested that the Louisiana 
Legislature not enact anything "inimical or hostile" to the T&NO, LD. A certified copy of this 
resolution was sent to Gov. Wells and to the mayor of New Orleans. 

Railroad rumors were always rampant during this entire period, and one shortly began about 
the proposed Houston bond issue. It was circulated first in the Louisiana Legislature and in New 
Orleans financial circles, and then among the general population that Houston officials lacked 
confidence in A. M. Gentry's ability to lead the T&NO and that the bond issue would never be 
approved unless the Louisiana legislature repudiated him. The rumor appears to have been the 
result of political maneuvering in Houston to oust Gentry from the presidency. 

When the rumor was finally heard in Houston, several public officials sent messages of 
support for Gentry to New Orleans, but despite these and all the arguments in favor of the 
T&NO,Ld, the legislature went ahead and chartered the NI&O in March, 1867. It would appear 
that the legislature was tired of waiting for the T&NO, LD to begin work and just simply wanted to 
try an alternative. 

The new company, headquartered in New Orleans, was given a right-of-way and 150 feet on 
each side of it from New Iberia to Orange. Its capital stock was set at $5 million to be dispensed in 
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$100 shares, and it was given a ten-year exemption from taxation. Directors of the firm were 
authorized to make a connection with the NOO&GW or any other railroad in Louisiana and Texas. 
Work was to begin within a year and be finished before the expiration of five years. 

One neutral railroad observer thought that the chartering of the NI&O was going too far. In his 
opinion, the legislature had simply wasted a grant upon an unknown company to build along an 
inferior route. He was correct, the NI&O did nothing about the construction of its line and 
apparently went out of existence sometime later. 

The T&NO, LD also settled down to a long period of inactivity. Its claimed financing apparently 
fell through because in September, 1867, it was reported that Gentry had been in New York for 
several months and had finally been able to secure such financial assistance that would enable 
the railroad to revamp its Texas section and then begin work on the Louisiana section. 

But nothing was done in Louisiana and then later on, the parent company changed hands. 
Thereafter it concentrated on improving its Texas system of track which had deteriorated rather 
badly in some places. 

As 1868 began, it seemed that the railroad to Texas would never be constructed because 
adequate funding could not be obtained. In early January, the New Orleans Daily Picayune put 
forth a novel idea— why not have Jefferson Davis, former president of the Confederacy, head a 
company to build the line? With his prestige, he could surely secure the necessary financial 
resources. 

The Houston Telegraph quickly agreed saying that it would be good to "stop all vexations and 
profitless prosecutions against him, and let him do this great work for the country and for the 
world." Davis, however, was not available for the project so someone else would have to build the 
road. 

In February, 1868, the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western Railroad (NOO&GW) 
expressed renewed interest in building a line through Calcasieu to Orange where it would 
connect with the Texas and New Orleans Railroad (T&NO). 

In the past, the NOO&GW had always considered any possible route through Calcasieu to be 
only a branch road. By this time, however, the United States Congress had rescinded its past land 
grants to the company because of non-use. These land grants had tied the NOO&GW to the 
route through Opelousas and Natchitoches— the company had not wanted to change the route 
because the land grants were to finance a large portion of the construction work. Without the 
grants, the NOO&GW could go to Texas by the cheapest and shortest way possible. 

In March, G. W. R. Bayley, chief engineer and also now superintendent of the NOO&GW, 
made public an estimate of the comparative costs on the routes to Texas: Berwick to 
Vermilionville (Lafayette) would be $1 million; Vermilionville to Niblett's Bluff in Calcasieu would be 
$2 million; Vermilionville to Opelousas and then to Thompson Bluff on the Sabine (the original 
route) would cost $3 million. The route through Calcasieu would not only be shorter but cost $1 
million less. In his report, Bayley also stated that the Vermilionville-Calcasieu road would be better 
than the proposed lower route by way of New Iberia-Calcasieu. 

Two months later, in May, A. B. Segar, president of the NOO&GW, and T. S. Blair, 
superintendent of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, made an inspection trip all along the 
partially graded roadbed to Vermilionville and then examined the countryside to Lake Charles. 
They compiled another estimate of the cost of building the road and also an estimate of the 
number of workers needed to complete the line. These results were made public in a statement 
of the company's financial condition issued in June. 
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Detailed plans were developed, and then in December, 1868, the board of directors of the 
NOO&GW accepted a proposal to build and lease the road which had been presented by Price, 
Chouteaux & Co. This firm was owned in part by Gen. Thomas L. Price, a leading western 
financier and former member of Congress who was by this time managing director and principal 
stockholder of the Kansas Union Pacific Railroad. 

His partner, C. P. Chouteaux, was the son and successor of Pierre Chouteaux, founder of the 
American Fur Company. C. P. Chouteaux was said to be one of the wealthiest men in the country. 
Together, he and Price had reported assets of around $10 million. These assets, however, were 
invested in their various enterprises and not readily available to spend on the railroad. 

Both Price and Chouteaux envisioned a profitable railroading venture that would be of benefit 
to everyone, but they also had a more immediate motive for its construction. They had just 
purchased the great salt mines of Judge Avery on the Louisiana coast, were working them 
successfully, and needed a railroad to transport the salt. 

Shortly after receiving the contract, Gen. Price and his son, James B. Price, made an 
inspection trip to all the towns along the proposed route in Louisiana and then along the existing 
but deteriorated Texas and New Orleans line to Houston. At Houston, they were to make an 
arrangement with the officers of the T&NO to connect with their road at the Sabine. 

The two Prices reported a "most cordial and encouraging reception" at every place visited 
especially at Houston. The people there were just as anxious as their Louisiana neighbors to 
have a direct communication link, and this plan, according to the Houston Telegraph, was "an 
extraordinary opportunity” to obtain it. The Houston Times agreed, and because the economic 
benefit of such a road would be immense, stated that the connection "can be made, it ought to be 
made, and it must be made." 

The construction of a railroad was an extremely costly venture and usually beyond the means 
of a single company's resources. The NOO&GW, therefore, decided to hold a public sale of stock 
to help finance the Texas road. On May 2, 1869, its board of directors asked the citizens of New 
Orleans to subscribe $1 million for the project but the plan soon thereafter fell through because 
the sum raised was short by about $300,000. G. W. R. Bayley believed that had the $1 million 
been raised, the road would have been extended to Vermilionville in 1870, and to the Sabine by 
1871 or 1872. 

The NOO&GW was in a precarious financial condition this time. When the proposed road to 
Texas fell through, Charles Morgan, a shipping magnate who owned nearly $1 million of the road's 
bonds, was able to acquire control of the company's operations from New Orleans to Berwick. He 
combined it with his steamship company and named the new organization, Morgan's Louisiana 
and Texas Railroad and Steamship Company. This was commonly called the Morgan Road. 

Charles Morgan was also interested in building a railroad to Texas because he lost a large 
amount of revenue every summer when Galveston imposed yellow-fever quarantines on his 
steamships coming from New Orleans. To begin planning a Texas road, Morgan organized the 
Berwick Bay and Texas Railroad Company on June 29, 1869. 

Almost immediately he was challenged by a new railroad on the scene — the New Orleans, 
Mobile, and Chattanooga (NOM&C). Originally chartered in Alabama, the NOM&C had received a 
Louisiana charter in June, 1868, granting it the right to build a road from Mobile to New Orleans. 
The NOM&C also wanted to obtain the state franchise and the uncompleted roadbed west of 
Berwick still held by what was left of the NOO&GW so that it could construct a line to Texas. 

Morgan's Berwick Bay and Texas Railroad was already in the process of claiming this prize. He 
sued to prevent the NOM&C from leasing this western roadbed from the NOO&GW and since he 
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held mortgage bonds on the NOO&GW, instituted an ultimately successful court action in order to 
force that company to sell the roadbed to his company. He finally assumed control of the western 
roadbed to his company on March 22, 1870, and the NOO&GW ceased to exist. 

Two months earlier, however, when Morgan had sought a charter and state aid for his Berwick 
Bay Company from the legislature, he was turned down in favor of a new plan proposed by the 
Chattanooga Company. This was during Reconstruction, and the legislature was controlled by 
Radical Republicans who chose not to support Morgan because he was suspected of having 
Democratic sympathies. 

The favored NOM&C had turned to an alternate route when it could not obtain the western 
roadbed from the NOO&GW. It now proposed to build a line from New Orleans to Donaldsonville, 
then to Vermilionville, and on through Calcasieu to the Sabine. In February, 1870, the company 
received its state charter allowing the route through Donaldsonville and also giving it a large 
amount of state aid. 

In anticipation of building its line to Texas, the Chattanooga Company had already made a 
survey of a portion of the route. In March, 1869, five parties of civil engineers under the general 
direction of a Mr. Walton began working and by the middle of December, 1869, had reached the 
Sabine. In Calcasieu, a branch line was surveyed from the sulphur mines, located about 12 miles 
west of the Calcasieu River, to the Sabine, opposite the town of Princeton, Texas. 

The engineers surveyed the new proposed Donaldsonville section and also began correcting 
and staking out the rest of the line. All survey work was finished by November, 1870. 
Construction on the 57-mile New Orleans-Donaldsonville segment began in May, 1870, and was 
completed a year later in May, 1871. Throughout 1870-71, everyone in South Louisiana was 
hopeful that the railroad could be finished to the Sabine in the near future but the financial 
condition of the NOM&C and its rivalry with Charles Morgan caused delays and work stoppages. 

When Morgan acquired the NOO&GW's western roadbed in March, 1870, he made another 
attempt to finance a road to Texas by joining with a group of St. Landry Parish investors. They 
created a new company, the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western — the same name as the 
old company. The new firm proposed to build a road from Berwick to Vermilionville, then to 
Opelousas and from there to Texas. The line would not run through Calcasieu. Morgan invested 
a great deal of money in the company, but the plan failed because the St. Landry investors did not 
meet the rest of a required subscription. 

Morgan was also in an intense economic war at this time with the NOM&C over the New 
Orleans-Mobile trade. In former days, Morgan's steamships enjoyed exclusive control of the 
route, but things changed drastically in October, 1870, when the Chattanooga company finished 
its line from Mobile to New Orleans. The railroad was able to provide better, and more importantly, 
cheaper service than the ships could. To fight this, Morgan began a ruinous policy of cutting rates 
but was undercut each time by the railroad. 

This could not go on forever and so in 1871 the two rivals began discussing a compromise 
and finally signed an agreement in New York City in December, 1871 . By the agreement, Morgan 
bought stock in and became a member of the board of directors of his former competitor now 
called the New Orleans, Mobile, and Texas (NOM&T) after a name change that had occurred in 
March, 1871. 

Among other items, the NOM&T received the franchise and roadbed west of Berwick and 
agreed to build a road from there to Vermilionville by the time it opened its Donaldsonville- 
Vermilionville route. The estimated cost of the line from Berwick to Vermilionville was $1 ,500,000 
and from there to the Sabine, $3 million. 
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In January, 1872, a contract with a construction company was signed and work on the railroad 
resumed. Engineers began looking over the route once again and lumbermen in Southwest 
Louisiana were told that a large amount of cypress for ties and other construction purposes would 
soon be needed. 

In March, 1872, the Opelousas Courier reported that a large force of workers had gone to 
Lake Charles to begin working on the line in that vicinity. Two months later, the Lake Charles 
Echo estimated there were around 400 men in this work detail and reinforcements were expected 
in a few weeks. 

By September, 1872, work on the road between Vermilionville and Lake Charles was 
"progressing finely" and the men were "driving the work with all possible dispatch." At that time, 
about two-fifths of the roadbed through Lake Charles to the Sabine was graded and ready for 
track laying. Again everyone was hopeful that the road could finally be finished, but certain 
difficulties arose to circumvent its completion. 

In the summer of 1872, Charles Morgan and the other directors of the NOM&T began 
quarreling about which segment of the railroad to complete first — Morgan favored Berwick- 
Vermilionville but the other directors wanted Donaldsonville-Vermilionville. Inadequate funds 
further complicated matters by causing work stoppages and lay-offs in the fall of 1872. A few sub- 
contractors continued working for a while, but all construction ceased by the spring of 1873. 

Despite the financial troubles of the NOM&T, optimistic rumors filled the papers of Southwest 
Louisiana especially after the work stoppages began. In November, 1872, for instance, the Echo 
reported in a wishful notice that it had been informed by railroad sources that work on the road 
would "be speedily resumed" within 30 days and that the line would be completed in only a few 
short months. 

Nothing could be done, however, because of the continued deterioration of company 
finances which became even worse the next year when the Panic of 1873, a relatively severe 
depression, hit the country. 

In a complicated financial move and over the objections of Morgan and state officials, the 
NOM&T was finally sold to two of its directors. Morgan immediately sued to get his western 
franchise and property back charging violation of the 1871 agreement, but the court eventually 
ruled against him. 

The new owners of the NOM&T divided the railroad into sections east and west of New 
Orleans, and also instituted a new funding scheme that included public subscription of its stock 
issues. They were not successful in consolidating their hold on all of the company, however, and 
in December, 1873, the western section was acquired by Frank Ames. 

He too was beset with financial difficulties and in 1874 tried unsuccessfully to interest German 
bankers in funding the completion of the road to Texas. In December, 1876, the New Orleans 
Times reported that Ames was again trying to secure European financial backing, but despite all 
his efforts, he was never able to complete the line. 

Charles Morgan, meanwhile, having gone his own way after the NOM&T was sold, was busy 
once more trying to devise some way to build his own road to Texas. One scheme was advanced 
to him in August, 1873, and was contingent on his getting back his franchise and roadbed west of 
Berwick. The Texas and New Orleans Railroad proposed a joint venture in which Morgan would 
supply the graded roadbed to the Sabine and the T&NO would supply the rails, cars, locomotives 
and everything else needed to put the line in operation. It was an attractive offer, but Morgan was 
not able to do anything because he could not get his property west of Berwick back for several 
years. 
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During the mid-1870's, Morgan made overly optimistic statements about building his road, 
giving false hope to the people. Everyone wanted the Texas connection, but nothing could be 
done without adequate financial backing. Morgan could supply a great deal of it but he had lost 
the franchise and western roadbed. Many thought that the people of New Orleans should make a 
concentrated effort to pool their resources and aid the construction of the road. 

In late March, 1874, the Echo ran an editorial urging the merchants and other residents of 
New Orleans to support the railroad to Texas because it would greatly increase their trade: 

They should leave nothing undone to draw to them the rich trade of Southwestern 
Louisiana, and the only way to show to the people of this section that they really desire it, 
is to hasten the completion of the projected railroad from New Orleans to Texas. If our 
friends in New Orleans will take a proper view of this matter, they will easily discover their 
folly in delaying the completion of this road, and the large amount of trade they are 
annually losing thereby. Not only that, but it also retards immigration to this section, which 
we most need just now to place our state in her former prosperous condition. 

Despite this and numerous other editorials by the state's newspapers, however, nothing 
substantial was accomplished. 

In 1877, the Democrats regained control of the state government and the Reconstruction 
period ended. Charles Morgan was able to obtain a charter allowing him to construct a railroad to 
Vermilionville that year, and then in 1878, was able to get back his prized roadbed and property 
west of Berwick. Morgan never lived to see his railroad completed however — he died in New York 
City on May 8, 1878, at the age of 83. 

He had tried for a long time to build his road to Texas and its completion during his lifetime 
would have been, as the New Orleans Democrat put it, "one of the crowning efforts of his life." 

Control of the Morgan company passed into the hands of Charles A. Whitney who had actually 
been running it for some time. 

By 1878, the people of Southwest Louisiana had been subjected to over 25 years of railroad 
talk, broken promises and inaction — and they were tired of it. Since no one else appeared 
capable of making the desired Texas connection, several enterprising residents of Lake Charles 
decided to make an attempt themselves. 

Jacob Ryan, David J. Reid, Thad Mayo, and 22 other Lake City business and civic leaders 
petitioned the state legislature for a charter to establish a new railroad. On March 29, 1878, this 
charter was granted and created the Lake Charles, Louisiana and Orange, Texas Railroad 
Company. As its name implied, the new firm was authorized to construct a line between Lake 
Charles and Orange. 

The capital stock of the company was fixed at $500,000 to be sold in shares of $100 each. 
The number of directors was set at seven and the firm was to be headquartered in Lake Charles. 
The charter stipulated that work on the railroad had to begin within one year and be completed 
within two years. It appears that nothing was done by this company and it soon thereafter went 
out of existence. 

On March 30, 1878, the day after the approval of the Lake Charles company's charter, the 
legislature chartered the Louisiana Western Railroad Company and granted it the right to build a 
road from Vermilionville through Calcasieu to the Sabine. This new enterprise was organized by 
James A. Raynor, Charles A. Whitney (who controlled the Morgan Company), John J. Howell, 
Benjamin Stephenson, and J. C. Ballintine. 
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On November 21, 1878, the Morgan Road (officially called Morgan's Louisiana and Texas 
Railroad and Steamship Company), the Louisiana Western, and the Texas and New Orleans made 
a 25-year contractual agreement that ensured a direct rail line from New Orleans to Houston. 

The T&NO began a program of improving its line and raising the roadbed from Orange to 
Houston by a height of three feet. It also created the Louisiana Western Extension Railroad to 
build a track from Orange to the Sabine River. There it would connect with the Louisiana Western 
which in turn would connect with the Morgan line at Vermilionville. The Morgan Company was 
going to build to that town from Berwick. 

The Morgan Road's route was approximately 63 miles and the Louisiana Western section 
through Lake Charles to the Sabine was about 104 miles. 



OVER $20,000 OF DAMAGE BY FIRE- 



New Iberia, La., Sept. 20— [Special.]— A fire broke out here to-day at 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon in the back of a one-story frame building occupied as a grocery. A high northeast wind 
was prevailing at the time and the flames were fanned into a considerable blaze before it was 
discovered. After two hours' hard fighting the fire department, assisted by the citizens, 
succeeded in controlling the flames. C. P. Moss, grocery, saloon and beer depot; a small 
confectionary establishment; the grocery in which the fire originated, Joe Adams, colored, drug 
store; a fruit stand and Decourt's barber shop were all destroyed. J. & L. Dreyfus, wholesale and 
retail grocers and dry goods merchants, were the heaviest loses, their stock being very 
extensively damaged by water. The gross loss will approximate $20,000; insurance about 
$ 10 , 000 . 

The entire business centre of the town was threatened and it was only by the severest tests 
of endurance that our firemen succeeded in confining the fire to the block in which it originated. 
Captain Muggah, of the steamer W. H. Cherry , happened to be at the wharf with his boat when the 
fire broke out. The assistance rendered by him and his boat's crew deserves special mention. A 
fire hose was connected to the boat's steam pump and very valuable service was rendered in 
saving adjacent frame buildings from igniting. General Geo. Moorman, of New Orleans, rendered 
heroic service in organizing and directing a bucket brigade. 

He was everywhere and in the hottest places, and the last to leave the post. Due largely to his 
well directed efforts the town hall, one of our finest brick stmctures, was saved from destruction. 
With his bucket brigade, he kept the balconies and all exposed woodwork of the building 
constantly wet. Chief E. A. Pharr complimented him in the highest terms for the valuable 
assistance he rendered. 



* From the New Orleans Daily Picayune, September 21 , 1891. 




